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ELA'STICAL. \adj. [ from sXaw. ] Having the power of re- 
ELA'STICK. S turning to the form from which it is diftorted 
or withheld ; fpringy ; having the power of a fpring. 

By what elaftick engines did {he rear 
The harry roof, and roll the orbs in air. Biackm . Creation. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to 
preffion, without any Aiding of its parts, it is hard and elajiick, 
returning to its figure with a force rifing from the mutual 
attraction of its parts. . Newton's Opt. 

The mod common diverfities of human conftitutions arife 
from the folids, as to their different degrees of ftrength &nd 
tenfion ; in fome being too lax and weak, in others too elajiick 
and ftrong. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

A fermentation muft be excited in fome affignable place, 
which may expand itfelf by its elajlical power, and break 
through, where it meets with the weakefl refiftance. Bentley. 
Elasticity, n.f [from elajiick.'] Force in bodies, by which 
they endeavour to reftore themfelves to the pofture from 
whence they were difplaced by any external force. Quincy. 

A lute firing will bear a hundred weight without rupture; 
but, at the fame time, cannot exert its elajlicity : take away 
fifty, and immediately it raifeth the weight. Arbutbn. on Alim. 
Me emptinefs and dulnefs could infpire, 

And were my elajlicity and fire. Pope’s Dunciad , b. i. 

ELA'TE. adj. [ elatus , Latin] Flufhed with fuccefs ; ele- 
vated with profperity ; lofty ; haughty. 

Oh, thouo-hdefs mortals ! ever blind to fate ! 

Too foon dejedled, and too foon elate ! Pope’s Ra. of Lock. 

I, of mind elate, and fcorning fear, 

Thus with new taunts infult the monfter’s ear. P ope s Odyjff. 
To El'atr. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To elevate with fuccefs; to puff up with profperity. 

2. To exult ; to heighten. An unufual fenfe. 

v Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 

Elates his being, and unfolds his power. Then f on s Autumn. 
ELATE' RIUM. n.f. [Latin.] An infpilfatcd juice, in frag- 
ments of flat and thin cakes, feldom thicker than a (hilling. 
It is light, of a friable texture ; a pale, dead, whitifn colour, 
and an acrid and pungent tafle. It is procured from the fruit 
of the wild cucumber ; the feeds of which fwim in a large 
quantity of an acrid and almoft cauftick liquor. It is a very 
violent and rough purge. Hill. 

Ela'tion. n.f. [from elate.] Haughtinefs proceeding from 
fuccefs ; pride of profperity. 

God began to punifh this vain elation of mind, by with- 
drawing his favours. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

E'LBOW. n.f [elbosa, Saxon.] 

1. The next joint or curvature of the arm below the fhoulder. 

In fome fair evening, on your elbow laid, 

You dream of triumphs in the rural (hade. Poje. 

2 . Any flexure, or angle. 

Fruit-trees, or vines, fet upon a wall between elbows or 
buttrejfles of ftone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. Bacon. 

3. To be at the Elbow'. To be near ; to be at hand. 

Here (land behind this bulk. Straight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home : 

Quick, quick ; fear nothing, I’ll be at thy elbow. Shak. Othel. 
Elbowcha'ir. n.f. [ elbow and chair.] A chair with arms to 
fupport the elbows. 

Swans and elbowchairs , in the opera of Dioclefian, have 
danced upon the Fnglifli ffage with good fuccefs. Gay. 

E leowroom. n f. [elbow and room.] Room to ftretch out the 
elbows on each fide ; perfeef freedom from confinement. 

Now my foul hath clbowroom ; 

It would not out at windows nor at doors. Shakefpeai e. 
The natives are not fo many, but that there may be elbow- 
room enough for them, and for the adventives alfo. Bacon. 
A politican mud put himfelf into a date of liberty, fo to 

provide elbowroom for his confcience to have its full play in. 

South’s Sermons. 

To E'lbow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pudi with the elbow. 

One elbows him, onejudles in the (hole. Dry den’ s Juven. 

2. To pudi ; to drive to didance; to encrbach upon. 

It thruds and dretches out, 

And elbows all the kingdoms round about. Dryden. 

If fortune takes not off this boy betimes, 

He’ll make mad work, and elbozu all his neighbours. Dryden. 
To E'lbow. v. n. To jut out in angles. Didf. 

ELD. n.f. [ealb, Saxon ; eld, Scottifh.] 

. 1 . Old age ; decrepitude. > 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwel d, 

As feeling^ wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. Fa. Pjueen. 
2 . Old people; perfons worn out with years. 

Thy blazed youth 

Becomes affuaged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palfied eld. Shakefpeares Me after e for Meafurc. 

He thought it touch’d his deity full neai, 

If likewife he fome fair one wedded not, 

Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 

Of long uncoupled bed and chiidlefs eld. Milton. 
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E'lder. adj. The comparative of eld , now corrupted to /, ' 
ealb, ealbop, Saxon.] Surpaffing another in years • furvi 

I. .. . . . #■ 1. f" ' ■ ^ ^VOr ! 
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having the privileges of p 

They bring the comparifon of younger daughters conform 
ing themielves in attire to the example of their elder f,fi 

Booker, b. iv//?; 
Let dill the woman take y 

An elder than herfelf ; fo wears die to him, 

So fways die level in her hufband’s heart. Sh.Tibe/fihNi } 
How I firmly am refolv’d, you know; 

That is, not to bedow my ycunged daughter, 

Before I have a hufband for the elder. SLT am. of 'the Shreu 
The elder of his children comes to acquire a degree of i U ' 
thority among the younger, by the fame means the father did 
among them. TeM t 

Fame’s high temple dands; F ' 

Stupendous pile ! not rear’d by mortal hands ! 

Whale’er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 

Or elder Babylon, its frame excell’d. Pope's Temp. ofp ame 
E'lder s. n.f. [from elder.] 

1 . Perfons whofe age gives them a claim to credit and reverence 
Rebuke not an elder, but intreat him as a father, and the 
younger men as brethren. 1 Tim. v r 

Our elders fay. 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe. 

Shake off their freril curfe. Sbakefpearis Julius Cafar: 
Among the Lacedaemonians, the chief ma'gidrates, as they 
were, fo they are called, elder men. Raleigh’s H. of the World. 
"['he bludiing youth their virtuous awe difclofe, 

And from their feats the reverend e'ders rofe. Sandy. 
Anccflors. 

Says the goofe, if it will be no better, e’en carry your 
head as your elders have done before ye. , EEjlranyt. 

1 lofe my patience, and I own it too, 

Where works are Cenfur’d, not as bad, but new; 

While, if our elders break all reafon’s laws, 

Thofe- fools demand not pardon, but applaufe. Pipe, 
Thofe who are older than others. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becometh chil- 
dren’s innocency to pray, and their elders to fay amen. Hooker. 
[Among the Jew.-.] Rulers of the people. 

[In the NewTeftament.] Ecclefiafticks. 

6. [Among prefbyterians.] Laymen introduced into the kirk- 
polity in feffions, prefbyteries, fynods and affemblies. 
Flea-bitten fynod, an aflembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana ; like the rude 
Chaos of prefbytry, where laymen ride 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleavelanl 
E'lder. n.f. [ellaya, Saxon.] i. he name of a tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little wood : the 
flowers are monopetalous, divided into feveral fegments, and 
expand in form of a rofe : thefe are, for the moll part, col- 
lected into an umbel, and are fucceeded by foft fucculent ber- 
ries, having three feeds in each. It may be eafiiy pi opagated 
from cuttings or feeds ; but the former, being the molt expe- 
ditious method, is generally pradti fed. Fhe feafon for plant- 
ing. their cuttings is any time from September to March, 
thrufting them fix or eight inches into the ground. Dwarf 
elder is near London propagated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

Look for thy reward 
Amoneft the nettles at the elder tree, 

Which overfhades the mouth of that fame pit. Sh. Tit. And. 
Then feek the bank where flowering elders crowd, fbom. 
E'lder ly. adj. [from elder.] No longer young; bordenng 
upon old age 

I have a race of orderly elderly people of both fexes at com- 
mand, who can bawl when I am deaf, and tread foftly when 
am giddy. ' SmfttoP*}'" 

Eldership, n.f [from elder.] 

1. Seniority; primogeniture. 

That all fhould Alibech adore, ’tis true; 

But fome refpecl is to my birthright due : „ 

My claim to her by eiderfhip I prove. Dryden s Ind. tmp 
Nor w<ye the eiderfhip 
Of Artaxerxes worth our leaf!; of fears, 

If Memnon’s intereft did not prop his caufe. 

Prefbvtery ; ecclefiaftical fenate ; kirk-feffion. 

Here were the feeds fown of that controverfy which [prang 
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up between Beza and Eraftus, about the matter -oW* 
inunications ; whether there ought to be in ale l f ^ 

elder fo : p, having power to excommunicate, and p 


ft 


eiaerjny, . . , ’ r rnm amonga 

elderjbip to be of neceffity certain chofen out from m l 

the laity for that purpofe. f \ tQ 0 n 

Eldest .adj. The fupeflative of eld, now 

[eab, ealbop, eai tpte, Saxon.] . n nmoe:eni^re. 

, The old. ft; 

?s ** 

The mother’s and her el&efl daughters grace, ^ 

It feems, had brib’d him to prolong their fpace, _ ' T hr 


. The 
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. 'tm.o nerfon that has lived moft years. _ 

■ 'Ke u fignifies either' the oldeft men and women 

that have had children, or thofe who have longed 

EifcAMPA'NK. e./ [helenium, Latin.] A plant, named alfo 

TXlh a radiated flower, whofe florets are hermaphrodite ; 
but the femi-flovets are female : both thefe are ; ycl ow. 
ovaries reft on a naked placenta, crowned with down : afl the 
parts are included in a fcaly cup. 10 thefe notes m. 

-dded the leaves growing alternately on t.ie (talks, 
lowers on Ihe top of the branches. Eotanifts enumerate 
thirty feeefe of this plant. The firft is the true elecampane, 
ufed' in medicines : it grows wild m moft fields and mea do , 
and is cultivated in gardens, to futnifh the lliops with roots, 

which is the only part of the plant in ufe. Z j' t 

The Germans have a mathod ol candying elecampane 
like ginger, to which they prefer it, and call^German fpme. 

To ELECT, -y. [eleSlus, Latin.] 

j To choofe for any office or ufe; to take in preferenc 

Henry his fon is chofen king, though young ; 

And Lewis of France, elected firft, beguil’d. Dan. C. liar. 
This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whofe confent 
he was chofen, eledted a hundred fenators out ol the com- 
moners Swift on the Diffenfons in Athens and Rome. 

2. V in theology.] To feledt as an- object of eternal mercy. 

Some I have chofen ol peculiar grace. 

Elect above the reft : fo is my will. Milton’s Paradije Lyt. 
Ele'ct. adj [from the verb.] 

j . Chofen ; taken by preference from among others. 

You have here, lady, 

And of your choice, thefe reverend fathers; 

Of lingular integrity and learning ; 

Yea, the eledt of the land, who are aftcmbl d 

To plead your caufe. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

2. Chofen to an office, not yet in pofieflion. . 

The bifhop eleft takes the oaths of lupremacy, canonical 
obedience, and againft fimony ; and then the Mean of the 
arches reads and fubferibes the fentences. Ayuffe s Parergon. 
7. fin theology.] Chofen as an objed of eternal mercy. 

A vitibus liver, believing thatChrift died for none but the 
gig , 7 {hall have attempts made upon him to relorm and amend 
his life. . . Hammond. 

Election, n.f [eleftio, Latin.] . 

s. The a <3 of chufing; the a& of felecting one or more from 

a Greater number for any ufe or office ; choice. 

If the election of the minifter ftiould be committed to every 
feveral parifh, do you think that they would chufe the 
meeteft. . . , WHigift. 

I was forry to hear with what partiality, and popular heat, 
elections were carried in many places. King Cp>ai les. 

Him, not thy election , 

But natural neceffity, begot. Milton s P aradife Lof . , b. x. 
As charity is, nothing can more lncreafe the luftre and 
beauty than a prudent qjediion of objects, and a fit application 
of it "to them. Spralt’s Sermons. 

2. The power of choice. 

For what is man without a moving mind. 

Which hath a judging wit, and chufing will ! 

Now, if God’s pow’r fiiould her election bind, 

Her motions then would ceafe, and ftand all {till. Dawes. 
3 Voluntary preference. 

. He calls upon the finners to turn themfelves and live ; he 

tells us, that he has fet before us life and death, and refened 
it to our own election which we will chufe. Rogers s be? mans. 

4. [In theology.] The predetermination of God by which any 
were felected for eternal life. 

The conceit about abfolute election to eternal life, fome 
entbufiafts entertaining, have been made remits in the practice 
of virtue. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

5 . The ceremony of a publick choice. 

Since the late diflolution of the club, many perfons 
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They work not cUOively, or upon P 10 P 0 £'T° 
an end of their operations. 

[ L He ' that * has ji vote in the choice of any 

From the new world her filver and !* er 
Came, like a tempeft, to confound ^the ok ; 

Feeding with thefe the brib’d electors hopes, ^ 

Alone (lie gave us emperors and popes. German 

2; A prince who has a voice in the choice of the krerma 

Electoral, adj. [from eWor .1 Having the dignity of an 

Electorate, n.f. [from ekaor.] The territory of an 

tL He r has a great and powerful king for his i^YholeTen^th 

eledtrick. 

2 A ciiance7ilver plate orveffel into the compound fluff, being 
a kind ol filver eleBre, and turn the reft into com. neon. 


put up for the next election. AcUlifon’ s Spectator, N°. 5 50. 

Fle'ctive. add. [from eleft.] Exerting the power of choice; 
regulated or beftowed by eleHion or choice. 

°I will fay pofitively and refolutely, that it is impoffible an 
elective monarchy ftiould be (o free and abfolute as an here- 
ditary. Bacon. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradi6lion ; 
for where there is force, there can be no choice : whereas all 
moral goodnefs c.onfifteth in the elediive acf of the under- 
ftamling will. Grew’ s Cof/nol. Sac. b. iii. c. 2. 

The I aft change of their government, from eledtive to he- 
reditary, has made it feem hitherto of lefs force, and unfitter 
for action abroad. Temple. 

E le'ctively. adv. [from eledi.] By choice; with preference 
of one to another. 

How or why that ftiould have fuch an influence upon the 
fpirits, as to drive them into thofe mufcles eledlively, 1 am not 
fiabtile enough to diffiern. R«y m the Creation. 

Vol, I. 


ELE'CTRICAL. \ a( n m ffrom eledtrum. SeeELECTRE.] 
ELE^CTRICK ^ •> c 

, . Attradive without magnetifm ; attraaive by a peculiar pro- 
’ perty, fuppofed once to belong chiefly to amber 

By eledtrick bodies do I conceive not fuch only as take. p> 
light bodies, in which number the ancients only placed jett 
and amber ; but fuch as, conveniently placed, attract all bo- 
dies palpable. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. 11. c. 4; 

An eledtrick body can by friaion emit an exhalation fo (ub- 
tile, and yet fo potent, as by its emiffion to caufe no fenlible 
diminution of the weight of the eledtrick body, and to be ex- 
panded through afphere, whofe diameter is above two leet, 
and yet to be able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-gold, at 
the diftance of above a foot from the eledtrick body. Newton . 

2. Produced by an eledftrick body. . 

If that attraction were not rather eledhtcc.l than magne- 
tical, it was wonderous what Helniont deiiveietn concerning 
a glafs, wherein the magiftery of loadftone was prepared, 
which retained an attraClive quality. Brown’s Vulgar ^ Errours. 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloath, or the end of 
one’s finger, be held at about a quarter of an inch from the 
glafs, the eledtrick vapour, excited by friaion, will, by dafhing 
againft the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into fuch an 
agitation as to emit light. . Nezvton s Opt. 

Electri'city. n. J . [from eledtrick. See Electre.] A 
property in fome bodies, whereby, when rubben fo as tQ giow 
warm, they draw little bits of paper, or fuch like fubftances, 
to them. fEfuincy. 

Such was the account given a few years ago of elearicity ; 
but the induftry of the prefent age, firft excited by the expe- 
riments of Gray, has difeovered in elearicity 7 a multitude of 
philofophical wonders. Bodies elearified by a fphere of glafs, 
turned nimbly round, not only 7 emit flame, but may be fitted 
with fuch a quantity of the elearical vapour, as, if difeharged 
at once upon a human body 7 , would endanger life. T he force 
of this vapour has hitherto appeared inftantaneous, perfons at 
both ends of a long chain Teeming to be ftruck at once. The 
philofophers are now endeavouring to intercept the ftrokes of 
lightning. 

Ele/ctuary. n.f [ eledtarium , Collin’s Aur el. which is now 
written cledluary.] A form of medicine made of conferves, 
and powders, in the confidence of honey. f he form is 
attended with confiderable inconveniencies ; for elediuaries, 
generally made up with honey 7 , or fyrup, when the confidence 
is too thin, are apt to ferment ; and when too thick, to candy. 
By both which the ingredients will either be entirely altered 
in their nature, or impaired in their virtues. j Quincy. 

We meet with divers elediuaries, which have no ingredient, 
except fugar, common to any two of them. Boyle’s Sc. Chym. 
Ele emo'synary. adj. [sXs^oc-vW] 

1. Living upon alms ; depending upon charity. 

It is little better than an absurdity, that the caufe fhould be 
an eleemojynary for its fubfiftence to its effeefts, as a nature pof- 
teriour to and dependent on itfelf. Glanv. Scepf c . 18. 

2. Given in charity. 

Elega'nce. I n.f [ cl gantia , Latin.] Beauty of art; ra* 
ElegaTcy. y ther Toothing than ftriking ; beauty without 
grandeur. 

St. Auguftine, out of a kind of Aegancy in writing, makes 
fome difference. Raleigh’s Hifiory 'of the World. 

Thefe queftions have more propriety, and elegancy , under- 
ftood of the old world. Burnet. 

My compofitions in gardening are altogether Pindarick, and 
run into the beautiful wftdnefs of nature, without the nicer 
elegancies of art. Spediaior, N°. 477. 

ELE'GAN T. adj. [elegans, Latin.] 

1. Pleafing with minuter beauties. 
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